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The fourth chapter deals with the affective type of creative imagination, 
where the material of the structure consists wholly of emotional states. 
This is found pure only in music. M. Ribot reiterates the statement made 
in his Essai sur l' imagination creatrice that thoroughly musical persons do 
not associate music with visual imagery, and supports it by new testimony. 
The dance, he suggests, offers us an instance of an extinct form of affec- 
tive creation, having been originally "almost wholly a creation of the 
emotional life." Less typical examples of creative imagination dealing 
with affective material are to be found in symbolism and in the early stages 
of mysticism. 

In conclusion, M. Ribot maintains that affective logic has a field of its 

own ; that it is an attempt to rationalize our instincts, and that so long as 

man has needs and desires, it is not likely to disappear. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

Maine de Biran's Philosophy of Will. By Nathan E. Truman. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 5.) New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1904. — pp. v, 93. 

With all the interest which in recent years has been felt in voluntaristic 
psychology and philosophy, there has been hitherto no good account in 
English of the work of Maine de Biran. The detailed and painstaking 
exposition of his system offered in this monograph may justly be regarded 
as a contribution to our philosophical literature. The author has escaped 
the danger, somewhat natural to a young writer, of exaggerating the 
importance of the thinker whom he has studied. If any one, allured 
by the extravagant praise given to Maine de Biran by Cousin and other 
French critics, approaches his philosophy in the expectation of discover- 
ing rare but neglected treasures, Dr. Truman will be the first to dispel 
such an illusion. "Even with the most sympathetic interpretation," he 
tells us, " Biran cannot be placed among philosophers of the first rank." 

The author emphasizes the value of the works of Biran first edited by 
E. Naville in 1859, the Essai sur les fondements de la psychologie and the 
Nouveaux essais d'anthropologie. He rejects, however, the view of Na- 
ville that Biran's development may be regarded as having passed through 
three successive and clearly defined stages, and insists throughout that his 
entire philosophy springs from one fundamental principle, — the signifi- 
cance of the consciousness of effort and will. Convenient as Naville' s 
division may be for practical purposes, "it conveys an erroneous impres- 
sion of the relation of the several parts of Biran's work" (p. 4). 

The relation of Biran to earlier thinkers receives careful attention. It 
is shown that, while he agrees in general with the empiricists that all mental 
content is derived from sensation, he discovers an active empirical factor 
in the feeling of effort which constitutes the self. The original content of 
experience breaks up into an active and a passive element. It is the pres- 
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sure of the active element which characterizes perception and forms the 
basis of conscious life. Herein Maine de Biran differentiates his position 
from that of the cruder empiricism of Condillac, "by emphasis on the 
'inner' and consequently necessary character of this fact" (p. 15). He 
thus reaches that immediate knowledge of the reality of the self which in 
Locke's system was due to the perception of the mind's own processes as 
given in reflection. 

In dealing with the resemblance between Biran and Kant which some 
have found so striking, Dr. Truman points out that with Kant this prin- 
ciple of activity of which we have been speaking " is involved throughout 
the whole of consciousness ' ' and is a unitary experience to which all the 
parts of conscious life stand in organic relation, whereas with Biran "it is 
a particular element in consciousness" differing from "the other simple 
elements by reason of its active character" (p. 18). A propos of Hume 
he says : " Biran answered Hume by finding an idea, or impression, which 
had been overlooked in the analysis, that is, the feeling of self discovered 
in the consciousness of effort" (p. 21). 

Biran, we are told, founded his epistemology upon psychology, seeking 
to derive rather than to postulate all ultimate principles. Both empiricism 
and rationalism, he thought, had substituted ' ' abstractions for facts. " "In 
the primitive fact of our volitional activity Maine de Biran believes that he 
finds a datum that is at once dependent upon experience and yet can serve 
as a real basis for the explanation of consciousness ' ' (p. 28). This attempt 
the author criticises by showing that Biran himself also falls a prey to the 
tendency to abstraction, since the very effort which he regards as primary 
and fundamental is never attained by simple analysis of experience, but is 
abstracted from an experience with which ' ' ideational factors ' ' are always 
bound up. 

In keeping with his psychological method, we are prepared to find that 
Biran discovers in effort and resistance the source of the categories of sub- 
stance and force. The same derivation holds true of causality, unity, 
identity, and freedom. Freedom is as indubitable, in Biran' s view, as the 
feeling of the self, and ' ' one could deny his own existence as well as his 
freedom ' ' (p. 36). Failure to recognize the absolute certainty of freedom 
is due to a confusion between will and desire. Will, he identifies with 
power, and ascribes to it the same limits, while desire "begins," to quote 
Biran' s words, "where power ends, and includes all the field of our pas- 
sivity" (p. 36). 

Biran's psychology next receives detailed treatment. It is divided into 
four ' systems,' the affective, the sensitive, the perceptive, and the reflective. 
The affective system includes "the simple modes of passive sensibility." 
The whole scheme of classification, in fact, appears to depend upon the 
varying degrees in which truly conscious activity is united with this basal 
affective life. Thus in the sensitive system, which is the first that attains 
to the order of knowledge, an active self feels the physiological modifica- 
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tions of the affective system, refers them to various organs, and ascribes 
them to external causes. The perceptive system has as its basis the 
element of attention, which, though still under the influence of external 
impressions, includes also the active play of the will by which the sense 
organs focus objects, thereby rendering them more clear and distinct. 
Finally, in the fourth, or reflective system, the active element rises to still 
greater prominence. The self now recognizes its own productive activity 
and unifies all elements of consciousness. Reasoning is the characteristic 
function of this stage of mentality, and here the author discusses the 
elements of Biran's logic. 

His ethics, aesthetics, and religion are given brief but clear treatment, 
while the final section is devoted to Biran's relation to subsequent thinkers : 
Cousin, Comte, Renouvier, and Fouille'e. 

Perhaps the lack most generally felt by the reader will be that of a final 
section summarizing the chief points of Biran's system and presenting the 
pertinent criticisms which are scattered throughout the work. But where 
the chosen task has been so well executed it may seem ungracious to de- 
mand more. 

Brown University. Walter G. Everett. 

Zur Grundlegung der Psychologie des Lrteils. Von Ernst Schrader. 
Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1903. — pp. 98. 

Dr. Schrader attempts to analyze the act of judging and to determine 
what constitutes its basis. He confines his inquiry solely to the elemen- 
tary forms of the judgment, since he feels that it is only upon this level 
that the investigator can hope for success. The major portion of the mono- 
graph is devoted to a discussion of problems which have only the remotest 
bearing on the subject in hand ; thus the first sixty-four pages deal exclu- 
sively with psychological methodology and with the law of parsimony. 
The remainder of the paper is an abridgment of the author's forthcoming 
work on Die Analyse des Urteils. 

The possibility of judging falsely is held to be of prime importance in 
the mental life. If all judgments were true from the outset, there would, 
of course, be no need of subsequent correction ; all complexes of mental 
processes would then possess the same purely mechanical character as do 
our perceptions and associations of ideas. And the laws of perception and 
of association would be sufficient to account for all mental phenomena. 
But false judgments do occur, and their correction is an essential condition 
to progress in our thinking. It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce a 
third principle, in addition to the two groups of laws cited, in order to ac- 
count for the novel feature which appears in the judgment. 

Accordingly Dr. Schrader seeks in the emendation of false judgments 
for that process which is characteristic of thejudgment consciousness. He 
cites the following incident and hinges his whole discussion upon it : " One 
day while out for a walk I saw in the distance a figure which I at first took 



